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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, March, 1889. 



CHAUCER'S DREAM. 
Kolbing's EngKsche Studien, Heft 2, Bd. 
xii, contains an article by A. Brandl entitled, 
" Ueber einige historische anspielungen in 
den Chaucer-dichtungen," in which the author 
has collected some historical material relative 
to the authorship of the poem called ' Chau- 
cer's Dream.' Nothing definite, however, has 
followed from external evidence. A closer 
examination of the poem itself certainly 
proves that Chaucer was not the author and 
suggests moreover its Northern origin. 

Herzberg (Lemcke's Jahrb. viii, 133 f.), 
Ellis (' Early English Pronunciation.' E. 
E. Text Soc., Extra Series, Part I, p. 251), 
and ten Brink) 'Chaucer Studien,' I, p. 165) 
have already published lists of the imperfect 
rimes, which may be here summed up together 
with other peculiarities. 

It may be observed, first, that ' Chaucer's 
Dream ' was printed in 1598 for the first time, 
according to Prof. Skeat (' Prioress Tale,' 
etc., p. lxxxi) ; though Ellis says (p. 251) in 
" Speght's edition of Chaucer 1597 and 1602, 
no manuscript copy being known." 

The imperfections in rime may be classed 
under tests corresponding to those employed 
by Prof. Skeat, as above cited, for compar- 
ison with the rimes of the ' Romance of the 
Rose.'* 

Test I. The riming of French -ie(ye) with (1) 
-y, a rime never used by Chaucer, but 
frequent in the ' Dream : ' 
company : by 2025. 
joyously: harmony 717. 
cry : company 1725. 
softely : harmony 1829. 
all which cases, says ten Brink, are found in 
the 'Rom. of Rose.' 

(2) French -ie(ye) with -e(-ee), not found in 
' Rom. of Rose:' 

be : companie 107, 121, 731. 
safety (for safete) :) companie 1573. 
journeye : (for-nee): preye 1451. 
journay : way 1947. 
dey : journey 1527. 

(*The lines are numbered according to Morris' edition.) 



also such as : -ene-(eene) with -ine{-yne, -eyne) ; 
that is, Old English ia(iage) with O.E. e(grine): 
as in : 

eene : kene 47. 

grene : yene (=eyne or eyen) 351. 
greene : eene 1719. 
een (for eyne) : queen 659. 
nine: greene 1861. 
sein (for seen or see) : eyen 591. 
with which compare 

resigne : nine 1117. 
signe : encline 883. 
Test II. The use of assonant rimes. In pro- 
portion to the ' Rom. of Rose,' this poem 
contains nearly four times the number of 
assonants, which is in itself a strong 
proof of its unauthenticity. These are as 
follows : 

undertaketh : scapeth 337. 
bove (for bowe) : love 747. 
tender : remember 1115, 1415. 
rose : gose (for goeth) 1287, 1523. 
rome : towne 1568. 
named : attained 597. 
Test III. The riming of here and there. Dr. 
Weymouth, says Prof. Skeat, in the 
Transactions of the Phil. Soc., main- 
tains that Chaucer uses one set of words 
to rime with here, another with there. 
But in the ' Dream ' we find : 

were : here 465, 997, and also 
were : there 449, 461, 723, &c, and 
such combinations as : 

manere : here 227. 
were : manere 325. 
were : feare 1317. 
feare : there 541, 635, &c, 
thus showing that the author of the ' Dream ' 
did not hesitate to rime these sets of words. 
Test IV. Strange rimes. The remaining non- 
Chaucerian rimes may be mentioned here. 
Entire absence of rime ; for example, 
destroid : conclude 635. Brandl also 
cites : -ou with French u, vertuous : use 
809, 1889, also, paines : staines (-es, the 
sing, ending of the verb) 909. 
appele : Counsele 1669. 
Fiftene : even 1511. 
promise : mese 2117. 
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(the change however of e to i occurs with 
Chaucer). 

Test V. The test of dialect. In examining 
the 'Dream,' we find some forms which 
admit of explanation only as being North- 
ern forms. Since there is no manuscript, 
the printed form alone must be relied 
upon. 

The poet has used the present parti- 
ciple ending -and, a clear indication of the 
Northern dialect: 

livand : servand 1629, which is either the 
substantive form for servant, or may also 
be construed as present participle. Also : 
hand : avisand 1883. With these compare 
' Rom. of Rose ' 2263. By changing these 
into Chaucerian spelling we should lose 
the rime. 
All the above false rimes have their corres- 
pondences in Northern poems. For French -ie 
and -y cf. Barbour Bk. i, 389 ; ii, 262, 286, etc. 
For -y and ee(-y), day : journay, Minot iii, 39. 
Assonance is frequent in Northern works : 
u is rimed with ous ; Tolomeus: vertuous, 
' Alisaundre ' 2375. 

If in the rime knowe : lowe 323, the proper 
spelling lawe be restored to rime with knawe, 
we should then gain a perfect rime and the 
Northern form of the word ; cf. Minot vi, 47- 
50. The frequent absence of final -e in the 
' Dream ' is also a Northern feature. 

The vocabulary serves as a final test. This 
poem contains peculiar words, some differing 
in form, others in meaning from the Chau- 
cerian use, while a few never occur in the 
poet's works. Many of these rare words are 
at times found in Barbour, Wyclif, ' Piers 
Plowman,' ' P. Plowman's Creed,' Minot, etc. 
Such are : 

brittilnes, fickleness, 199 ; Chaucer, also Tre- 
visa ii, 219, have brutelnesse. Wyclif often 
uses Lat. britil. 
alarged, 155, cf. Wyclif's ' Select Works ' 

i, 93. 3i6. 

farme, a meal, 1752; ' Old Eng. Horn.' ii, 11, 
hasfertne. 

entaile, to carve, 9, used in same sense in 'Rom. 
of Rose ' 140, 162, and in ' P. PI. Creed,' 395-8. 
sute, suit, train, etc., 81, found also in ' Boke 
of Duchesse' 261, also in ' Piers P.' 



hext, highest, 345, cf. ' Piers P.' 12,145 I ' Dest. 

of Troy ' 13504. 

tane, taken, S90, 1171, 1651, also used in ' Rom. 

of Rose ' 5897 ; cf. Barbour 521, Minot ix, 66 ; 

' Dest. of Troy ' 1010. 

sitting, becoming, 815, also used in same sense 

in 'Rom. of Rose' 986, and ' Dest. of Troy ' 

J737- 

Other words vary in form from the Chauce- 
rian use : 

nise, nice, 314; Chaucer has nice, nyce; 
' Richard the Red.' 3,144 has the form nysete. 
praiden, requested, 2156. Chaucer has preyen; 
' Rom. of Rose ' has praiyng, 5841. 
durense, 1201, Chaucer has duresse, 
saine, to say, 242, 558, 600. Chaucer has 
sayn, seyn. This form occurs in Minot i, 81. 
hoast, 1723, Chaucer has host, ost. 
cace, 56, Chaucer has cas, caas. 

Other remarkable words are : 
consite, recite, 1240. 
goodlely, S24. 
thacke, thatch, 1773 
mature, misfortune, 601. 
axen, fever, 35. 
rere, raise, 470, 1726. 

The persistence of k in kirke 1306, 2067, 
and of gg in leggyng 816, is characteristic of 
the Northern dialect ; also fortravailed 
(altered into fare travailed)* p. 216. Despite 
the evidence furnished by the rime and vocab- 
ulary to prove the Northern origin or influ- 
ence in this poem, Chaucer's 'Dream' con- 
tains, as I stated in my thesis upon 'The 
Alliteration of Chaucer' (Leipzig, 18S8), less 
general alliteration than either the ' Boke of 
the Duchesse' or 'Rom. of Rose,' and pre- 
sents the smallest proportion between formal 
and non-formal alliterative terms ; though the 
character of these combinations is not essen- 
tially different from that of the phrases found 
in the 'Boke of Duch.' This is worthy of 
notice because the Northern poets continued 
the use of alliteration even in the sixteenth 
century. 

We should, from the above evidence, con- 
clude as Prof. Skeat does in his examination 
of the ' Rom. of Rose,' by saying, " the orig- 
inal dialect (of the ' Dream ') was not North- 

* ' Essays on Chaucer.' Part v., p, 614. 
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umbrian, but a midland dialect exhibiting 
Northumbrian tendencies." 

Prof. Skeat assigns the poem to the end 
of the fifteenth century. Mr. Kington-Oli- 
phant says it contains phrases dating from 
after 1500. 

Charlks Flint McClumpha. 
Bryn Mawr College. 



THE GERUNDIAL CONSTRUCTION 
IN THE ROMANIC LANGUAGES. 

VI. 

What has been said in the treatment of the 
gerund without a preposition does not by any 
means exhaust the subject. In fact, many of 
the cases arranged under the caption of verbs 
of motion fall naturally and logically into a 
more general division of the subject ; but as 
in the languages of Provence and North 
France there was an evident predilection, now 
to some extent abandoned, for constructing 
the verbal in -antvi'Wh a verb of motion, it 
was thought preferable to consider all ex- 
amples of this nature under the same heading. 
By a more general division of the subject is 
meant, that, irrespective of the signification or 
use of the principal verb, the gerund may 
play the part of an abbreviator, so to speak, 
in the expression of thought. In addition to 
conciseness, a greater harmony of word- 
arrangement is attained for the sentence, since 
a constant resort to conjunctions, relative pro- 
nouns, and temporal and causal adverbs is 
avoided. All the Romanic languages held to 
this mode of expression inherited from the 
Latin, and some of them, notably the Spanish, 
Italian and Wallachian, have given a so much 
freer scope to it than the mother-tongue, that 
there is hardly any relations which may not 
be rendered by the gerund. The Teutonic 
languages, on the other hand, seem not to 
have fallen naturally and easily into the parti- 
cipial or gerundial construction. It must have 
been rare in Gothic, considering the few ex- 
amples to be found in its extant literary mon- 
uments. The Old and Middle High Ger- 
man writers show little liking for it ; and the 
same may be said of Early and Middle English 
authors. With these languages the growth has 
been slow and occasioned probably, in great 



measure, by the influence of the Romance 
tongues. Its earlier and rapid growth in our 
language is doubtless traceable to this source. 
One who is accustomed to read the German 
papers published in this country will notice 
with interest how their editors and contribu- 
tors, speaking both languages, allow them- 
selves to be drawn by English influence into 
a license, in this respect, which must astonish 
in no small degree their Teutonic brothers on 
the other side of the water. The present 
writer can well recall his own feeling, when a 
few years ago he took to reading German- 
American papers. Having been brought up, 
so to speak, on the grammar and the authors 
of the golden age of German literature, he 
began to ask himself the question, whether 
he had not misunderstood the teachings of his 
grammar and instructors and whether they 
had not taught him a fossilized language no 
longer in vogue. And it was some time before 
the light dawned upon him, that more recent 
authors indulged in a freer use of the parti- 
cipial construction and that German-American 
editors were only carrying this freedom to an 
extreme through the influence above men- 
tioned.* 

It has been said that the use of the verbal 
in -ant enables the speaker to avoid the con- 
stant repetition of conjunctions and relative, 
temporal and causal clauses, while at the same 
time it gives harmony and variety to the dis- 
course. This posited, we may expect to find 
it expressing any of the numerous phases of 
thought common to coordinate and subordi- 
nate clauses ; and such is the case. It takes 
the place of a coordinate clause, and when 
that of a dependent, it may represent a rela- 
tive sentence, an adverbial clause of time, 
cause, manner and means, a condition, a con- 
cession, or even a final clause, as has already 
been noted under envoyer, mandar, etc.f 

*Note. — Goethe's liberal use of the participle in ' Her- 
mann und Dorothea ' and some others of his works was not 
sanctioned by the custom of his predecessors and contempo- 
raries. 

■fNoTE.— This implies that it is permissible to speak of 
mood and tense as belonging to the gerund, not, it is true, as 
inherent in it as an essential element, but indirectly through 
its connection with the finite verb. In this way it may come 
to have any mood, tense or number, according to the con- 
struction of the sentence in which it is contained. The 
simple tense is usually confined to the expression of past, 
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